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ON THE NATURE OF THOUGHT. 

DOES human thought take its origin wholly from practical needs, 
or is there in it from the first a disinterested element? 

Some modern psychologists would say, not only that it takes 
its origin from needs and is posterior to action, but that it always 
remains in its whole structure subservient to practical ends. Just 
as some ancient thinkers held that virtue was simply a kind of 
knowledge, so for these moderns thought is nothing more than a 
kind of will ; will itself being assumed to be primarily directed to 
practice. What distinguishes thought from mere trains of asso- 
ciated ideas is that the passive states of consciousness that enter 
into it are seized upon by an active "apperception," and, by being 
thus seized upon, are turned into connected "thought-series." The 
device of these psychologists might be : "Pro ratione voluntas." 

If, in opposition, we were to point to the Aristotelian ideal of the 
self-contained contemplative life, they might admit this to be a pos- 
sible ideal and still maintain the essential part of their view. Per- 
haps they would not admit its possibility; but if they did, it would 
be open to them to insist that the contemplative life is still in a man- 
ner active. It is certainly not without volition. At most the voli- 
tion may be supposed to become in the end unimpeded. And it is 
undoubtedly an ideal that in more than one way presupposes strictly 
practical activity in some kind of relation to it. Neither a society 
wholly devoted to contemplation, nor an individual human life filled 
with it from beginning to end, is imagined by Aristotle as possible. 
To decide the question as to the nature of thought, we must con- 
sider its origin rather than its consummation. 
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But first of all, whence comes the notion itself that thought is 
merely a kind of volition? It is derived, in reality, from a great 
philosopher ; but it seems to imply either a misunderstanding or an 
exaggeration of his view. Descartes, in the Principia Philosophic, 
seeking to explain the causes of error, drew attention very forcibly 
to the volitional character of some thought. But he does not say 
that all thought is volitional. The passage where the doctrine may 
be found is Part I of the Principia, sections 31-36. The doctrine is 
this. Our errors depend on the will rather than on the intellect. 
All our modes of thinking {modi cogitandi) may be referred to two 
general ones : perception, or the operation of the intellect ; volition, 
or the operation of the will. Feeling, imagination, and pure under- 
standing, are modes of perception; desire, aversion, affirmation, nega- 
tion, doubt, are modes of will. (Nam sentire, imaginari, et pure intelli- 
gere, sunt tantum diver si modi percipiendi ; ut et cupere, aver sari, affir- 
mare, negare, dubitare, sunt diver si modi vo/endi.) When we affirm 
or deny of a thing that which we clearly and distinctly perceive must 
be affirmed or denied of it, we do not err. But, in order that assent 
may be given, not only perception but also will is required. Now 
the perception of the intellect extends only to a few things. It is 
always finite, while the will is in a manner infinite. There is no 
possible object of any will that cannot become the object of our will, 
even though we do not clearly and distinctly perceive it. From 
extending the will that is involved in judgment to things we do not 
rightly perceive, arises error. 

It is evident that Descartes here does not attempt to explain 
thought in general as a form of volition, but only judgment in the 
special sense. From judgment, implying assent or denial (modes 
of volition), is distinguished pure understanding or pure intelligence 
which is wholly a "mode of perception," and to volition perception 
is opposed as another "mode of thought." "Perception" was of 
course to the older psychologists a vaguer term than it is now. It 
did not mean simply perception of particular objects. We may take 
Descartes's "pure intelligence" as meaning very much what we 
mean by "conception," as distinguished from judgment. 

Judgment itself, which is admitted to be volitional, may be ex- 
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plained psychologically in different ways. The question has been 
put with regard to volition in general, whether it is essentially con- 
stituted by a primitive "act of apperception " that cannot be further 
resolved, or takes its origin from mental elements that do not at 
first constitute anything that can be called volition. In this last 
case, "apperception" or "attention" is itself a problem, and can- 
not be used as a datum of psychological explanation. This is the 
view of Professor Bain and of Dr. Munsterberg. The view that 
apperception must be taken as a datum is that of Professor Wundt. 

However this controversy may be decided, the question still 
remains as to the nature of conception (Descartes's "pure intelli- 
gence") in its distinction from judgment. Professor Wundt and 
his disciples would explain not simply judgment but thought in gen- 
eral as a kind of volition ; or rather, they would probably say that 
all thought, in the proper sense of the term, is judgment. 

The argument against this view is that it ignores the whole work 
of modern nominalism. The English nominalists, beginning with 
Hobbes, set themselves to explain what is distinctive in thought as 
a whole, not simply in its recognised volitional form, and attained 
what seems a true psychological solution. They took the essential 
element in thought to be generality; and the possibility of general- 
ising they explained by the existence of language. To rise from 
mere trains of association to general conceptions, what is necessary 
is a system of signs ; and this is given by articulate speech. "Speech 
created thought. " One particular perception or image — the sound 
or memory of a word — can be made to stand for a whole class of 
other images and perceptions. Man is distinguished from the lower 
animals by the capacity of evolving such a system. The distinctively 
human faculty is the power of speech and thought. 

This theory has not been sufficiently considered by the apper- 
ceptionists. Still, they might conceivably accept it and push the 
question further back. Language itself, they might say, is the pro- 
duct essentially of will. All thought, therefore, must still be traced 
to "apperception." 

There is, undoubtedly, in all choice of speech, an element of 
volition ; as, in fully formed thought, volition enters into judging. 
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But is volition, in the origin of language, the essential thing ? To 
hold that it is, does not seem to be in agreement with the best 
view of modern thinkers on the subject, which may be briefly stated 
thus. Language presupposes society. Given a group of social 
animals, as soon as uttered sounds aroused by certain ideas call up 
similar ideas in the minds of those to whom they are addressed, 
there is the germ of language. This germ consists in understand- 
ing, not in intentions. Sounds, once understood, can become words. 
What is needed is the intellectual power that can develop them. 

In the case of some languages, this intellectual power seems to 
have consisted mainly in volition. The suggestion that the Chinese 
language was essentially volitional in its origin is an obvious one. 
Leibnitz, discussing the old question whether languages are by in- 
stitution or by nature (Nouveaux Essais, Bk. Ill, Ch. 2), remarks that 
the language of China has been thought to be "entirely arbitrary." 
This, he proceeds, may be so ; but the artificial languages of which 
we know the origin contain a " natural" as well as an "arbitrary" 
element. Modern philologists would say that there is something of 
Leibnitz's " natural " element everywhere. Signs, in the beginning, 
cannot be quite arbitrary, but, to be taken up by others, suppose 
some kind of correspondence to the thing signified, though not of 
course a uniform correspondence alike for all men at all stages. In 
the end, for ordinary speech, words become arbitrary signs, though 
in the evolution of language they were not so. The reason why the 
Chinese language seems most of all arbitrary or volitional is its ex- 
treme poverty both of vocabulary and grammatical system. Out of 
about five hundred monosyllables, by changes of tone and of syn- 
tactical arrangement, the whole spoken language is constructed. 
The share of arbitrary choice 'in the structure becomes conspicuous 
from the limitation of its material. Yet we perceive that even here 
the linguistic material cannot have been created by volition aiming 
at practical ends, but springs originally from the play of feeling and 
imagination. Such as it is, an eminently volitional language is in 
conformity with the intensely positive and practical Chinese char- 
acter. It is the language of a race with neither poetry nor meta- 
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physics. The copious languages are the languages of races with a 
larger primitive endowment of imagination or feeling. 

Still, this does not settle the question with which we began. 
Whatever may be the peculiar endowments of different races, is it 
not always practical need that gives the first stimulus to expression, 
and so ends by creating thought? That practical needs count for 
much in the development of thought and language is of course un- 
questionable. It does not follow, however, that they gave the first 
impulse. Animals also have "reason" in the sense that they can 
intelligently adapt means to ends ; but in animals the disinterested 
emotion aroused, for example, by novelty, though not entirely ab- 
sent, is merely sporadic. In the history of human life, on the other 
hand, there is, as a rule, a search for the aesthetic before the useful 
is sought for. Is it likely that language is here an exception ? The 
question is not as to the external occasion on which language arose. 
As has been pointed out in recent discussion of the subject, the oc- 
casion may not always have been the same. The fundamental ques- 
tion is this : What is the internal psychological cause by which it is 
first determined that there shall be articulate expression at all ? 

To find a clear solution of this question, we must return to the 
first of the modern Nominalists, to Hobbes. In the treatise com- 
monly known as the Human Nature, but recently published by Dr. 
Tonnies as part of the whole to which it originally belonged, namely, 
The Elements of Law, Natural and Politic, there occurs a paragraph 
(Ch. 9, § 18 ; ed. Tonnies, pp. 45-46) in which the problem is in- 
cidentally solved. Hobbes is treating of the passions he calls "ad- 
miration and curiosity," by which, as also by "the faculty of im- 
posing names," man is distinguished from beasts. " For when a 
beast seeth anything new or strange to him, he considereth it so far 
only as to discern whether it be likely to serve his turn, or hurt him, 
and accordingly approacheth nearer it, or flieth from it ; whereas 
man, who in most events remembereth in what manner they were 
caused and begun, looketh for the cause and beginning of every- 
thing that ariseth new unto him. And from this passion of admira- 
tion and curiosity, have arisen not only the invention of names, but 
also the supposition of such causes of all things as they thought 
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might produce them. And from this beginning is derived all phi- 
losophy : as astronomy from the admiration of the course of heaven ; 
natural philosophy from the strange effects of the elements and other 
bodies." 

The luminous suggestion that "the invention of names" has 
arisen from "admiration and curiosity " is in perfect agreement with 
the view that derives theoretical science from the same origin. That 
it is essentially these two passions that set science going and keep 
it in movement is sufficiently clear from experience. Practical needs 
lead to applications of. the science that exists, and these applica- 
tions again determine new theoretical problems ; but they are not 
the central cause of the pursuit of science. From this pursuit, the 
usual effect of practical needs is to draw men away. They may di- 
rect the attention of societies to the importance of science, but they 
will not determine individuals to follow it. To work at science 
strictly in view of practice keeps it stationary. We see this in the 
cases of Egypt and Chaldaea, where geometry was kept to the pur- 
pose of land-measuring and building, and the stars were observed 
chiefly with a view to predicting events that had a bearing on na- 
tional or individual prosperity. The same thing holds of language. 
Its beginnings were theoretical, aesthetic, disinterested. To a great 
extent its development depends on persistence of the original im- 
pulse ; on the leaving of men's minds in some measure free from 
subjugation to external ends and motives. Literature has a larger 
vocabulary than daily life. The vocabularies of the Aryan and the 
Mongolian are at opposite extremes. To develop a utilitarian civil- 
isation too early was to lose possibilities both of scientific and lin- 
guistic growth. Language, as Hobbes saw, like the search for 
causes, springs from what is distinctively human in human nature ; 
and this is not direction of the mind to the interests of life. The 
large part interests play in Hobbes's practical philosophy only makes 
his position on this point the stronger. 

With the question about language, the question about thought, 
from which we started, is solved. 

London. Thomas Whittaker. 



